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"Read! And thy Lord is Most Bountiful; He Who be- 
stowed knowledge through the pen. He taught man that 
which he knew not.'" With these verses, the divine 
message that was revealed to the Prophet Muhammad 
guaranteed that Islamic culture would forever attach 
great importance to writing and to the written word. 
Thus the Muslim umma started on their cultural journey 
imbued with respect for the pen and for penmanship 
and with calligraphic zeal. The importance of writing is 
also apparent in secular literature. Arabic love poetry, 
for instance, uses the forms of letters in its romantic and 
ornamented narration as comparisons to suggest the 
bodily features of the beloved: 

I saw you in my dreams embracing mc 
As the lam of the scribe embraces the alif.~ 

Similcs of this variety can be traced hack even to prc- 
Islamic Arabic poetry. The famous early Arab poet 
Labid describes the scene of a torrential stream in the 
desert: "Gushing brooks all of a sudden reveal the traces 
of habitation/like old books whose faded texts have 
been illuminated by pens." 3 

The written word has a sacred place in Islamic cul- 
ture because the words of the Qur'an conveyed the 
divine message, and the written form of the Qur an was 
considered to be the ultimate religious expression, the 
visual analogue for the divine message, 4 It was in writ- 
ten form that the holy scriptures were preserved 
through the ages. Arabic script was endowed with tran- 
scendent power because it was the vehicle that carried 
God's word; it therefore became the symbol of Islamic 
belief and authority. Islamic culture employed the writ- 
ten word, not the image, as the herald of its faith. Its 
writing was formed into a unique combination of (he 
verbal and the visual. 5 That good writing is further 
enhanced by aesthetic values was the assumption that 
prompted Muslims to create writing with great visual 
appeal. The saying of the Prophet Muhammad that 
Allah, being beautiful Himself, loves beauty, 6 under- 
scores ihe importance Islam attaches to aesthetic per- 



ception by human beings. Beautification was all thai 
much more important when the sacred act of writing 
was performed. 

The importance of calligraphy in Islamic culture can 
also be judged by the high status of calligraphers in 
Muslim society. From very early in Islam the callig- 
rapher occupied a prestigious position. In Muham- 
mad's own lifetime, those responsible for writing divine 
revelation (wahy), the katib at-wahy, were given Special 
status. In the later stages as well the calligraphers con- 
tinued to enjoy esteem in the royal courts. The function 
of calligraphy in fact was not merely an art to be prac- 
ticed by one particular class of artists; its scope was so 
broad that it even touched other spheres of knowledge. 
Nizam al-Mulk, in his famous treatise on administra- 
tion, Nasa'ik al-Afuluk, or The Counsel for Kings, pays 
special attention to calligraphy, as its acquisition would 
exalt the majestic qualities of the king. To him there is 
nothing so fine as the pen. 7 In fact, calligraphy in the 
course of time became one of the most cherished skills in 
the royal houses of the Muslim world, and many kings 
and princes not only learned this art, but also excelled in 
it. In India, for instance, Sultan Mahmud is said to have 
copied the Qur'an in his leisure lime. 8 The Islamic 
literary heritage is full of materials on calligraphy, on 
the lives and works of calligraphers, and in praise of the 
pen and penmanship. While the architects of many 
famous buildings in the Muslim world remain un- 
known, the calligraphers of many architectural inscrip- 
tions can be identified, either through literary sources or 
by their signatures on ihe inscriptions themselves. 

That writing is one of the most useful and effective 
arts of cultural expression was of course realized even in 
ancient civilizations. The three most important ofthem, 
those of the Indus, Mesopotamia, and the Nile, devel- 
oped their own writing systems, specimens of which still 
exist in inscriptions on stone, metal plaques, and baked 
clay. Bengal, which lies in the eastern part of the South 
Asian subcontinent, also has a rich epigraphical heri- 
tage which goes back centuries. Its pre-Islamic archae- 
ological findings show that Bengal had a very rich 
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tradition of stone carving and sculptures which were 
inspired by Hinduism and Buddhism, both of which 
encourage religious imagery. Ii is surprising, however, 
that in spite of this superb stone-carving tradition, the 
artists and craftsmen did not in general use their skill for 
decorative mural writing during litis period. The in- 
scriptions of pre-Islamic Bengal are informative rather 
than calligraphic in intent (fig. I). 11 

All that changed significantly in the region after the 
advent of Islam in the early thirteenth century. Repre- 
sentation and sculpture, though they evolved in other 
nations as power symbols often associated with divine 
power, could not acquire any such significance or ap- 
preciation in Islamic culture, whose religious mission 
was so firmly aniconic. Instead, the Muslims explored 
other media to express their artistic zeal, and it was in 
calligraphy that they found one of the best means to 
serve this purpose. It eventually turned into the central 
Muslim visual form. 

It is not surprising then that Arabic script and callig- 
raphy also found a new role in Bengal after the Muslim 
conquest in 1205. The artists of Muslim Bengal diverted 
their traditional stone-carving skill to produce some 
wonderful specimens of calligraphy on stone, quite a 
number of which have survived to this day. Epigraphy 
begins almost immediately, as the conquering Muslims 
began to build and to inscribe their buildings. It is 
difficult to imagine a building's being erected in that 
period that would not have had some kind of inscription 
on it; it was as if they thought it would have looked 
naked or unfinished without one. As a result, epigraph- 
ical records and inscriptions arc plentiful and rich in 



both artistic accomplishment and historical informa- 
tion. 

Although a great number of inscriptions have per- 
ished with the passage of time, a large number have also 
survived. They offer a vast and virgin field of investiga- 
tion and research in the history of the region. Their 
study was not even begun until the first years of the last 
century, when some local scholars and British Orien- 
talists and antique collectors started to take an interest 
in them. One ol the pioneers in the field was Sayed 
Ghulam Husein (d. Ifil7) who lived near Gaur, the 
ruined early Muslim capital of Bengal which abounded 
in inscriptions and other archaeological treasures. 
While compiling his history of Bengal (Riyad al-Salatin, 
published in Calcutta in 1898), he studied the cpigraph- 
ical materials of Gaur and used them in constructing 
the chronology of Bengal's ruling dynasties. Munshi 
Ilahi Bakhsh, another local scholar who wrote a history 
of Bengal a few years later (Khurskid-i Jahdn h : uma; 
published in the journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1895 with an English translation by H. Beveridge), 
also made use of them. 

Among the British scholars pioneering in this field, 
the first who comes to mind is Sir Henry Creighton who 
lived for the last twenty years of his life, between 1786 
and 1 807, near Gaur and wrote a book called The Ruins 
of Gaur which was published in London in 1817, il- 
lustrated with fabulous sketches and drawings. In it he 
often refers to inscriptions he found there. 

This was a time when interest in Oriental antiquities 
and art objects was growing in the West, and many 
Europeans were visiting ancient sites in search of them. 
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1. A Sanskrit inscription dated Saka 1127 ( 1 206) on a rock in Kamrup about two miles northeast ol 'Gauhati city on ihr north bank of the 
Brahmaputra river in- Assam. It commemorates the drowning in the river of invading Turkish troops under the command of Bakhtiyar Khilji on 

their return from an abortive campaign in Tibet. The lent runs as follows: Sak 1 1 27/Sikr mraga yugmesc. Madhiimase (royodose ./Kamarupa 
samagatya. Turushka kshayatnayyu. ("In Saka 1127, on ihe thirteen ill of the month of honey [i.e.. the month orChaitra|/upon arriving in 

K.amrupa, the Turks perished." 
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Cities such as Gaur and Pandua in Bengal attracted 
these men, many of whom were little more than plun- 
derers. Some, however, left eloquent accounts and lucid 
diaries of their experiences which provide marvelous 
source materials for inscriptions that are no longer ex- 
tant. Most of them are now preserved in the India 
Office Library in London. 

Among these British collectors of Oriental antiqui- 
ties the most celebrated was Major William Franklin 
who visited Gaur at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. His diaries, which he entitled "Journal of a 
Ruute from Rajmahal to Gaur" and "The Ruins of 
Gaur," both preserved in the India Office Library (MS 
nos. 19 and 284) provide us with a clear description of 
the archaeological remains in the region. He also re- 
cords a number of inscriptions in them. The collection 
that he took with him to England consisted of many 
monumental inscriptions, some off which he gave to the 
British Museum. The most elegant piece in his collec- 
tion, however, found its way through antique dealers to 
the United States, and is now preserved in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia. 

Major Franklin was accompanied on his tour by a 
local guide named Munsiii Shayam Prasad, a scholar of 
Arabic and Persian. At Franklin's request he prepared 
a report on the archaeological remains of the area, and it 
loo has become a valuable source for the epigraphy or 
the region (MS. 2841 in the India Office Library). 
Another contemporary amateur archaeologist was a 
man named Orme who also left a small report, The Ruins 
of Gaur, now also in the India Office Library (MS 65: 
25) which provides descriptions of a few inscriptions. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the in- 
vestigation of the art and archaeology of the region 
became more scholarly. Among the comprehensive 
studies turned out at thai time is Gaur, Its Ruins and 
Inscriptions byj. H. Ravenshaw, published in London in 
1878, which is particularly rich in illustrations and 
texts. The formation of the Archaeological Survey of 
India in 1862 brought a revolutionary change in archae- 
ological study there. Its first director general, Sir Alex- 
ander Cunningham, and later on his colleagues as well, 
took systematic steps toward recording all the existing 
inscriptions. Many of the rubbings they collected were 
sent to ihe Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta, where 
scholars like Henry Blochmann deciphered and pub- 
lished them. 

At the end of the nineteenth cenuiry, the Archaeolog- 
ical Survey of India established a separate section for 
epigraphy and began to publish its specialized series. 



Epigrapkia hdica. At the turn of the century, the even 
more specialized Epigrapkia Indo-Moslemica, devoted en- 
tirely to the Muslim inscriptions of India, issued its first 
volume in 1907-8. After independence from British 
rule, its name was changed to Epigraphia hdica, Arabic 
and Persian Supplement. In it are published quite a num- 
ber of inscriptions from Bengal, although many more 
have yet to be deciphered and studied. 

Inscriptions form indispensiblc primary source mate- 
rials because they are not often subject to forgery. They 
also provide valuable information for art history in their 
often richly decorated backgrounds and borders (fig. 2), 
and an authentic record for developments in palaeog- 
raphy and calligraphy. Sometimes they constitute the 
single most imponanl decorative element on a build- 
ing. 10 Even in Islamic miniaiurc painting, buildings are 
often shown decorated with inscriptional panels. The 
epigraphy ri the Muslim world is not, of course, limited 
solely in function to architectural decoration; it also has 
a broad range of visual, spiritual, and social themes. 

The horizontal inscriptional band of the kiswa and 
tiraz writing both left their mark on architectural in- 
scriptions in Bengal, just as they did elsewhere in the 
Muslim world. Most are executed horizontally and in 
bold characters. In the Islamic world generally these 
inscriptions are found in varieties of materials using tile, 
Stucco, baked brick, or stone slab, but ihe ones in Ben- 
gal are always carved in relief on stone, usually black 
basalt or granite, giving them a monumental effect. 

Calligraphic and stylistic variations are lied to the 
message contained in the inscription since particular 
stylos and scripts came to be regarded as more effective 
for one or another purpose. Arabic calligraphy went 
through a series of alterations and experimentation 
throughout its history which brought a Hood of new 
scripts and a proliferation of names for each variation; 
often a new name was given lo a script ihat shows only 
the most minute differences from others. A vertical 
slant, an extended horizontal stroke, or the size of a 
letter was often sufficient to distinguish a particular 
script from the rest." 

Of the two main lines of Islamic calligraphy — ihe 
cursive and the angular or Kufic — the latter, which 
bore a striking resemblance to archaic Arabic script, 
dominated in the early period of Islam. Although it 
cannot have been an easy medium of communication, 
since it is difficult to both read and write, it was wonder- 
fully suited to inscriptional panels on architecture, lo 
mural calligraphy, and to tiraz writing. In the Shi ite 
regions — Fatimid Egypt, Qaramatian Bahrain, and 
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An undated Persian inscription in Bihari style from the Sultanate period. The 
safe and sound from the calamities of (he ages, O God!"). Now in the \ 



reads. An 
nidra ReX 



i dman bid ri.; <~il<:thii-\> rhuiUtt ("May il 
cli Museum. Rajshahi. Bangladesh. 



the eastern Arabian peninsula — complicated and mys- 
terious Kufic styles (plaited, foliated, and floriated Kuf- 
ic| nourished, often rendering the texts ambiguous, and 
difficult to read. This new development may to some 
extent have been inspired by the mystic nature of 
ShiSsm in the early Islamic period, especially to its 
belief that a hierarchy of knowledge and spiritual devel- 
opment should be assigned to various classes of people. 
The abstract pattern of Kufic writing was inaccessible 
to the common people, but the learned men. the imams 
and religious scholars, were trained to read them and 
perceive their hidden meanings. The common people 
had to be satisfied with the baraka that came from the 
mere sight of ihem. 12 

Although Kufic became dominant, the cursive style 
never died out completely, for it was always in daily use 
for practical purposes that required swift writing. 13 Be- 
ginning in the late twelfth century il began to gain 
ground against Kufic for decorative purposes as well, 
and this coincided with an overall decline in Shi S polit- 



ical influence. It was just at this time thai Bengal came 
under Muslim rule. Bakhtiar Khilji, an adventurer 
from a Turkish Afghan tribe, conquered Bengal with a 
handful of soldiers in 1205, and the conquerers brought 
with them cursive styles such as naskh and thuluth. 
Kufic never gained ground there: the only Kufic known 
in the epigraphy of Bengal is on the Adina (a Persian 
word for/ami') Masjid in Pandua, which once served as 
its capital (fig, 3). It is undated, and contains the bas- 
mala and Surat at-Fatiha in Kufic and verses 28 and 19 
of the Sural al-Tawba in thuluth in a single panel. The 
thuluth writing in bold characters dominates the 
greater part of the panel; the Kufic is used to form a thin 
decorative band on the upper level. Combining two 
different calligraphic styles in a single inscription — 
especially thuluth with a Kufic border — was a popular 
practice in that period in many parts of the Muslim 
world, including Central Asia, Iran, Turkey, Syria, and 
Egypt. 14 Some beautiful examples of these combina- 
tions can be seen at the Gur-i Mir complex in Samar- 
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3. Adina Mnsque. Pantlua. Inscription on mihrab executed somciimf around ihe year 1375. The only known kuffc inscription in Bengal Th 
upper band contains ihe basmala and the Sura al-Fa(iha (sura I). Below in a thin panel oNxild thuluth arc w. Ifl.-inH 1 9 of rhe Sura al-Tauha 



qand and at the Masjid-i Mir at Mashhad in Iran. 

Thuluth was from the very beginning the most pop- 
ular style for inscriptions in Bengal. It is beautifully 
represented in one of the earliest Islamic inscriptions of 
the region, dated Muharram 640 (July 1241). The in- 
scription was discovered in Bari-Dargah in Bihar prov- 
ince, India, which at the time constituted the north- 
western region of the Bengal administration. The writ- 
ing is well executed in bold character on a foliated 
ground, on a black basalt slab measuring 50 by 26 
inches (fig. 4). A striking feature is the use of elongated 
vertical strokes, a style that soon became a very popular 
feature, especially in prc-Mughal inscriptions. The mo- 
tif can also be seen in the inscriptional program of the 
Qutub Minar at Delhi and in contemporary Mamluk 
inscripiions in Egypt. Sometimes the verticals in thu- 
luth. especially the alif, are further stylized by flourish- 
ing their upper ends downward in a slant to form a 
noose-like ligature. This effect is produced by tilling the 
reed pen or qalam when it touches the paper or other 
surface for the first lime and then lifting it slightly 
upward before making the down stroke that creates the 
vertical. In Islamic calligraphy this particular stylistic 
feature is knownasa;u//"(sometimes also^fl/fl/or zi>lfa), 
the curved body in the middle is called badan, and the 
lower sharp end is the sayf (&%. 5, shape A). Thuluth 
works best for inscriptional calligraphy in hsjali (bold 
character) form. An example can be seen in a small 
tablet (originally a lombstone), now preserved in the 



Bangladesh National Museum, Dhaka (fig. 6), though 
there it comes close to the style known as muhaqqaq, a 
less-well-known variety used mainly for Qur'anic cal- 
ligraphy. 

Naskh is probably the most widely used all-purpose 
calligraphic style in ihe Muslim world, and in Bengal, 
too, a large number of inscriptions are rendered in that 
style, though there the difference between naskh and 
thuluth is so marginal that it is often difficult for the 
uninitiated to distinguish them. Essentially the dis- 
linction lies in the slanting in the vertical and horizontal 
strokes. However, often the slanting in the thuluth is nol 
prominent (fig. 7), and there arc quite a number of 
Bengali inscriptions where the task of determining 
which is used is difficult, both because they do not 
follow conventional styles and because they accommo- 
date characteristics from more than one style (figs. 8, 9), 

The term naskh used to be applied to a range of 
related cursives. Many of these minor styles flourished 
in a particular region and were given regional names — 
Mamluki naskh and Iranian naskh, for example. The 
same style could also be found under different names in 
different places. Tawqi', for instance, was also known 
as Old Iranian naskh in Iran. 1 ^ Tawqi ! is rather un- 
common and in medieval times was used mainly for 
colophons. Some of the recently discovered Haram doc- 
uments from the Aqsa mosque 16 are written in it, sug- 
gesting that it was also used for business documents ami 
legal deeds in the Mamluk period, probably because it 
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t. Inscription over the gate at Bari Darfiah in monumental thuluih; the third oldest known Islamii inscription in Bengal, il is dated Muharram 
640 (July 1212), The upper left corner of the slab is broken. Thr trxi rrads: "This building was erected during the reign or (he exalted court 
ial-mnjlifal- <i3i),thc great Khan , the exalted Khaqan, [he glory ol the truth and faith, the su razor it olTslam and the Muslims. the helper of kings 
and monarchs, Abu al-rath Tughril al-Sultani, may Allah perpetuate bis empire. [Il was made by) (he servant Mubarak the treasurer; may- 
Allah accept from him [his deeds] in Muharram in the year S40 [Julv 1242]." 
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5. (left) An undated thuluth inscription in a Mughal mosque In the old quarter of Dhaka. Il i.s a typical ex 
mosques of (he Islamic world. The top line contains the hasnialla and tahlil; the rest is verse 18 of the Sur 
choice for mosque inscriptions today, (right) Shape A. 
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ti All iind:tlfii ilisi'i'ipliiiii tin mi gig lln-/«/i ilmltlfji t'l l<>rm particularly well ; 
dar ghavr mahalii, diist-i liuknkhdn ( "This is (he tomb of Malik Mansur, the 

National Museum. Dhaka 



d iii building i use dpi ions. Ii reads! in qabr-i Malik Maasir, iharah 
-resident cupbearer [ li n d ] friend 10 Ruknkhan"). Bangladesh 



was very intricate and therefore less subject than others 
to forgery. 

The word lawqi 1 means signature, and no doubt 
came to refer to this script because its intricate lettering 
looks like a signature. In Bengal it turns up in a few 
inscriptions. On one, dated 722 (1322), now in the 
Varcndra Research Museum ai Rajshahi in Bangla- 



desh (fig. 10). endings of all the letters and words are 
joined to form an unbroken chain of writing in each line, 
a feature known in Arabic calligraphy as musalsal.''' This 
particular inscription also has no vocalization or dia- 
critical marks, making its deciphering a bit difficult. 
The inscription is important historically as well, since ■ i 
is the only inscription from the reign of Sultan Bahadui 




in iij Mahniud Shah as sultan in the year 934 (1528) (fori 
Rajshahi. Bangladesh. 
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H. An undated inscription from the rri^n ol Miah Jahan in a nun traditional style (tor 

Rajshahi, Bangladesh. 



sec Appendix]. Varendra Research Museum. 



Shah, about whom very little is known from other 
sources. Al the same time it is the only inscription which 
belongs to a building thai functioned as a government 
treasury. 

Another rare script is riqa* which resembles tawqi', 
except that it is less bold and has slant lines similar to 
thuluth. Its horizontal loops and ligatures arc often 



elongated as they arc in ravhani style (fig. 1 1, shape A). 
Some characteristics of riqa ( can be seen in the first 
Islamic inscription in Bengal, dated 618 (1221),"' but it 
is best represented in inscriptions dated 707 (1307] and 
715 (1315) (figs. 11-12). Both of these inscriptions are 
fascinating, not only in the intricate patterns of their 
calligraphic program, but also in their skillful execution 




9. An undalcd insrriptii 



Appendix}. Yarendra Research Museum, Rajshahi, Bangladesh. 
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[0. An inscription from [he 



if Sultan Bahadur Shah in tawqi< style, dated 722 (13221 [ft 
Museum, R^aM, Bangladesh. 
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] 1. An inscription from CI huh Dargah, Bihar Sharif, dated 71)7 1 1307) in riua' si vie, The text reads: "This additional building was constructed 
i luring (In i' i.:M "I 'h:- 'j.i'-.i' ^ ill. in 1 1 i '- -.1 1 1 ohli' 1 world aiid iht' lailh. llh L victorious Hro? Shah thrsultan; niavC'Kl pcrpcltiiile I lis kingdom arid 
his MJVereignty, | And| during ihr Succession of the regency ol'thr khan, the just, ihr benevolent, die Conqueror, ilir crown of the truth and the 
iaiih. Ha cm Khan son of the sulian: may Uod perpetuate his kingdom. The humble servant Muhammad Hasan Bikampui mi; in ilic month of 
the year 7U7 [1307]." Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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on stone slabs in relief, which elicits both surprise and 
admiration from the viewer. In ihc first inscription (fig. 
1 1 ). for instance, the codings of all the words are joined 
I.) others lo create the effect of a musakal, or chain of 
continuity- Some of the horizontal strokes arc deliber- 
ately elongated so as to create the impression of waves 
in ihc How of the writing. The initial form of the stn in 
the word iuUunuhu at the end of the first line is a s^ood 
example of this (fig. 11, shape B). The ka' of the word 
luuihiiu (ihc second word on ihe first line) looks rather 
like the face of a curious kitten peeping through the 
clusters of letters (fig. 11, shape C), and in fact, this 
version of the hn > is better known in Arabic as uiqjli 
al-hin. or cat's lace. Many other ornamental terms in 
Arabic calligraphy arc similarly named after the fea- 
tures ol living beings. The peculiar joining of the da! 
with the preceding alifand nun in the word al- '■add in the 
second line is also interesting, for there too the artist has 
shown considerable imagination (fig. 1 1, shape D). 

I he second inscription has a somewhat different cal- 
ligraphic program, and its letters are more thickly ar- 
ranged. Nevertheless there too the calligraphcr let his 
imagination range quite freely. One ofhis innovations is 
the word al-khalayiq in the middle of the second line, 
where the middle form of klia* is unusually stretched out 



and joined to a rather peculiar looking lam-elij (tig. 12, 
shape A). Another striking element is the small crown- 
like lop (fig. 12, shape B) which is mounted on the 
vertical stroke of the letter kafin the word li-hnramihi 
(middle of the second line). This particular horizontal 
part of the kaf, which is known in Arabic as sliakila. 
appears quite frequently in this crown-like Ibrm in the 
inscriptions of Bengal and often is helpful in distin- 
guishing the vertical of the kaf'm the cluster of other 
verticals in the intricate calligraphic program of the 
inscriptions. 

All these styles originated ouiside the South Asian 
subcontinent. The Bihari style, however, evolved main- 
ly in that region and scarcely Ibund its wav outside it as 
an independent calligraphic style, ,9 It was used in the 
pre-Mughal period, mainly for copying the Qnr'an. In 
Bengal, however, it was also used for some architectural 
inscriptions. In it the horizontal loops are much longer 
than the vertical strokes. These dominating horizontal 
loops often begin from a very lllin point, then gradually 
grow thicker as they move left, finally terminating in a 
sharp point or blunt edge (fig. 13, shape A). A Sul- 
tanganj inscription dated 8155 (1532), now in the Va- 
rendra Research Museum al Rajshahi, is a perfect ex- 
ample of this stvlc (fig. 13). Another undated Persian 
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12. An inscription in rir;a ( style from the llalim khan palace in Rihai Sharif, dated 715 | ISLi). The text reads: "This mos^ur was l.nili fii the 
succession of ihc gnat sultan, the sun of the world and the faith, the victorious 1'iroz .Shah the sultan and in t hi- administration of the overlord 
[tli/it/tw\ of (he age known us Huthn Khan. May God perpetuate their shadows; [by] (he servant [who is) trusting in Cod alone and solid ting his 
tiMi;n.Ltiiniitv. [hring] the lowest of the creatures B;ihram son of Haji; may Cin.icl accept his repentance and forgive his parents; on the firm of 
Hajah in the year 71.T [October I, 1315V Indian Museum, Cakutta. 
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le, dated 835 (1432) (for text, see Appendix) 
Bangladesh, 
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inscription in the same museum is also inscribed in the 
Bihari style (Eg. 2). Anions l ' lc remarkable features of 
this inscription are the different geometric and vegetal 
designs in relief which thieklv cover the entire bark- 
ground. The most prominent among them is the lotus 
which erowns a long stem placed on a half-wheel-likc 
shape (fig. 2. shape A). Lotuses are abundant in the 
lakes and ponds of the Bengal countryside and are 
venerated in both Hindu and Buddhist cosmology as a 
symbol of the sourer of life and purity. The lotus was 
therefore a popular decorative motif in this region, and 
is often found in stone facades of the local temple archi- 
tecture. In fact this may serve as an interesting example 
of how easily the local motifs were assimilated into 
decorating Islamic buildings in the region. Another 
local decorative element in this fragmented .stone arch is 
its polvlobed design, which was also quite popular in 
the architecture of this region. 

Next to the lotus flower on the right corner of the 
inscription we find an arch-like design which appears to 
be resting on two extravagantly decorated stone pillars, 
while a chandelier- like hanging design decorated with 
floral motifs and a parallel chain of jewels is suspended 
in the center (fig. 2, shape B). An additional llowcrv 



exuberance in and around (he calligraphic background 
and various other obscure and abstract motifs decorate 
the rest of the surface of the stone slab. This broken 
black basalt stone slab, measuring 15 by 24 inches, 
probably formed part of a polvlobed arch of a niche or 
window in a religious building. It seems that the Bihari 
style of calligraphy it uses remained popular in this 
region lor a significant part of the Sultanate period. The 
Maridra inscription of Sultan .[alahiddin .Muhammad 
Shah, dated 830 (1427), now preserved in the Bangla- 
desh National Museum, Dhaka, suggests that the style 
was used all over the country (fig. 14), The iast two lines 
of this inscription, though completed on the epigraphic 
program, were never finished by the stonecutter, in 
addition, the letters are squeezed one above the other 
lor lack of space, a common phenomenon in the final 
passage of a calligraphic program where the date is 
recorded, either hecause sufficient space was not allo- 
cated lor the last part or the design or because some- 
thing was added to theepigiaphical program after work 
had begun. 

One ol the most striking calligraphic features of prc- 
M li glial Bengal is the application of some of the deco- 
rative elements oi'tughra in the monumental inscrip- 
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II. A Sukanaic inscription from Dhaka dated 830 1 1457) i 



i hrfcan stylr (for Its 
Dliaka. 



iil^l-irt---.l"l N.I 



lions ofthe region. Tughra is mainly known through the 
imperial examples of beautiful monograms and signa- 
tures from the sultans of the Ottoman empire, and was 
well developed as early as the reign of Mchniet the 
Conqueror. 20 However, Bengali tughra more closely 
resembles versions from Mamluk Egypt, examples of 
which are shown by Qalqashandi in his book, subh 
a!-A' i shii. 1 ' Though it refers to a decorative feature, the 
word ptghra is quite often used by local scholars in 
Bengal as an independent calligraphic variety. Its 
main characteristic is the elongation of the vertical 
shafts of letters in symmetrical order, a practice that 
catligraphers in Bengal found very appealing. 23 The 
monumental effect of these vertical shafts is often so 
powerful that it overshadows the horizontals which 
cluster at the bottom ofthe text and usually contain 
more letters (fig. 15). 

The calligraphers of Bengal were aware ofthe unlim- 
ited scope and freedom Arabic script could provide, and 
they used their imagination and ideas freely to create 
new designs and forms in tughra. Among its orna- 
mental varieties is quite often found a feature whereby 



the upper ends of the verticals are twisted to form a 
noose or spearhead-like shape. The round letters such 
as ruin, qdj', and ya' are further twisted to create the 
forms of a ringlet or crescent and placed on the upper 
edge ofthe verticals (fig. 16). From the combination an 
overall image of boat and oar. bow and arrow, and 
similar images can be obtained. In some inscriptions, 
the Arabic preposition (i is enlarged and placed on top 
of comb-like verticals to produce a bird-like image such 
as a swan or pelican (fig. 17). 

Tughra was an abstract form of calligraphy ilia I had 
its roots in the social and religious sentiments ofBengali 
Muslim society and culture. It was a kind of meta- 
phorical expression ofthe nature and environment of 
Bengal which the artist tried to depict in his calligraphic 
art. We may be justified in interpreting the various 
calligraphic forms of tughra in the Bengali inscriptions 
as abstract representations of rivers, boats and oars, 
pelicans or swans, bows and arrows, linos of marching 
soldiers, and lines of Muslims at prayer. Some of these 
choices were obviously inspired bv the picturesque 
landscape ofthe Bengali delta. 
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15. An Arabic inscription from [he lime of Sultan Ala'uridin Husain Shah I 

Museum, Rajshahi, Bin 



ii Bengali 
idadesb. 



ughra style, dated 912 (1507). V; 



Calligraphic expression is often influenced by the 

soeial, religious, and spiritual message of the setting lor 
which it is intended. The inscription on the tombstone 
ofNoor Qutb al- 'Alain in Hazrat Pandua in west Ben- 
gal, dated 863 (1459: fig. 18), for example, is on a plain 
and simple background and is devoid of anv over- 



whelming decoration because it belongs to funerary 
architecture. The elongated vertical shafts, arrayed in 
symmetrical order, start at the bottom in a thin line that 
grows thicker as it ascends. The unusual elevation of 
the verticals upward and their arrangement in a row 
can be interpreted as representing departed souls set- 




lb. An Aral lit' hisiripiioii hum tin- tviiin of Nnh.iii Husain Shall ul Bengal, dated i)07 [1501 1 in typical Bengali tii^hra style. The text reads; 

"The Prophet, peace and ihe hiessings of God lie upon him, said, 'Fin whoever builds 8 mosque on earth, God will build seventy palaces in 

paradise. The sultan of the period and (he age, the highness uh hi- world and thr faith, the victorious Husain Shah die sultan built [il] in the veer 

907 [J501]." Varendra Research Museum. Kajsli.ilii. Bangladesh. 
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17 An undated religious inscription in tughra style. The 



Qur'an 73: 6-9. Vari-mliM Rcsrari'li Musi-um. R.i|sh;ihi. ILn^latUsli. 



ting forth on then journey upward or descending angels 
with blessings for the participants in the funerary 
prayers as well as for the deceased soul. The clustered 
letters al die bottom may be interpreted as symbols of a 
congregation lined up for the funeral prayer. An eight- 
lobed flower in the middle of the upper part of the first 
line symbolizes the eight heavens, an appropriate motif 
in this setting, since it coincides with the position of the 
deceased in the arrangement for prayer when the body 
is placed in front of the funeral congregation. 

The tradition of decorative writing with tnghra mo- 
tifs remained popular for quite a long time during the 
independent Sultanate, especially for architectural in- 
scriptions. With the advent of the Mughals, however, 
ihe cultural development assumed a new dimension 
under a more centralized administration. The Mughals 
were greatly influenced by Iranian culture, and invited 
many Persian artists and calligraphcrs to the royal 
court. As a result, nasta Kq, Persia's new and popular 
calligraphic style, found its way into India (fig. 19) and 
soon emerged as the dominant style of the whole region. 
In Bengal, too, architectural calligraphy was influenced 
by this new development, and most of the inscriptions of 
the period were inscribed in nasla c liq. Bengal suffered a 
.setback in the Mughal period (fig. 20}, however, in spite 
of the refined taste in calligraphy displayed at the 
Mughal court at Delhi. One of the reasons was that 
imperial patronage favored manuscripts over architec- 
tural calligraphy and thus diverted talent in that direc- 
tion. The other was that Bengal fell in status from center 
to province when the Mughals chose Delhi as their 



capital, losing the glory and importance it had enjoyed 
under the independent Sultanate. For those reasons, 
most of the Mughal inscriptions are informative rather 
than calligraphic. 

Though the earlv Mughal inscriptions in Bengal tend 
to be in a crude lorm of naskli (figs. 21, 22, 23), most of 
the later Mughal inscriptions of Bengal are executed in 
nasta'liq and easy lo decipher. All three ofthe earliest 
Mughal inscriptions (figs. 21—23) which date from Ak- 
bar's campaign in Bengal witness how political turmoil 
and instability affect artistic continuity and develop- 
ment. Later Mughal inscriptions from a more stable 
time show better taste and greater refinement. In the 
Bangladesh National Museum at Dhaka are a beautiful 
inscription in nasta'liq on a milestone which is dated 
1 102 (1690; fig, 24) and a thuluth inscription dated 1 1 16 
(1703; lig. 25), both of which display very accurate 
measurement and proportion in their lettering. 

The beauty of Islamic inscriptions was not, however, 
limited to their visual impact; their content was also 
meant to be a source of inspiration. Naturally the archi- 
tecture on which the inscription appeared affected the 
choice of text, Or, to put it another way. the selection of a 
particular text was made on the basis ofthe function of 
the architecture. The selection of an appropriate place 
for the inscription on a monument was also important, 
since those parts ofthe monuments which were most 
easily seen best served the purpose. The theme of sover- 
eignly is historically associated with monumental en- 
tranceways, for example, because they were thought to 
he proper places to proclaim the sovereign's power. The 
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111. AnostaHramsimpii 



[rom the time of jahangir dated IL'07 [1618) [for text, sec Appendix). Ahmadabad, Gujurai. now in ih 
British Museum, London. 




20. A locally designed insrripti 



rnidc naskh from DnrRapur village in Jaipurhat District, da 
Varendra Research Museum. Rajshahi. Bangladesh. 



[for text, sec Appendix] 



inscription on a mosque entrance was apt to contain 
verses about the glory and praise of Allah (fig. 14). 
Quite often it also contained those Qur'anic verses or 
Prophet's sayings which promise Divine reward for 
those who construe! mosques and maintain them in use 
(ligs. 5, 26). Inscriptions on mihrabs often use a verse in 
which lite word mikrab appears. The calligrapher also 
finds a great source of inspiration both spiritually and 
aesthetically in inscribing on religious buildings al- 
usma 1 al-husna, or the beautiful divine attributes, the 
basmala. the Throne verse, and sometimes even poetic 
verses (usually in Persian) conveying some spiritual 
theme (figs. 8,22). 

Though in this short epigraphical survey our scope 
has been somewhat limited, given the vast dimensions 
of the epigraphical world, we will not he doing it justice 
if we do nol attend to Its enormous value as a historical 
source. These Bengali examples, like all inscriptions, 
yield a wide range of historical information, Since the 
majority or them commemorate the construction of 
buildings they also provide help in dating and identify- 
ing buildings and their functions. 

Figure 7 shows a recently discovered inscription from 
the district or Pabna in Bangladesh dated 934 (1528) 
which records Mahmud Shah as sultan. This contra- 



dicts the known historical accounts, according to which 
Mahmud did not seize power until 1533, after his neph- 
ew Sultan FirozShah, who ruled Bengal only for a brief 
time in 1532—33, was assassinated, probably by Mah- 
mud Shah himself. In 1528, the date of the inscription, 
however, Mahmud's elder brother Nusrat Shah, the 
father of Firoz Shah, was the sultan; he ruled Bengal 
between 1519 and 1532, and was a very powerful sultan 
whose forces even faced ihe Mughal army under Babtir 
in upper Bihar. (Thus far twenty-two inscriptions from 
his reign have been discovered, including one in the 
present district of Dinajpur dated 93 I [1528|.) It seems 
likely that Mahmud rebelled against his brother in that 
year and declared himself sultan in the present Pabna 
district, but that the rebellion was then put down. He 
did not give up, however, and kept on plotting until he 
succeeded in seizing power in 1533. In Bengal in some 
instances a ruler would allow his eldest son and heir 
apparent to use the title sultan, but never his brothers or 
other relatives. The most likely explanation for this 
inscription therefore is that there was a hitherto un- 
known premature and unsuccessful rebellion by the 
man who would later become the last independent sul- 
tan of Bengal. 

Another useful characteristic of these inscriptions 
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21. Niiviihari trilingual (Arabic and Persian! inscription Ironica. 1690 in crude miskh (Ibi text, see Appendix}. Bangladesh .National Mi 
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23. Another mosque inscription in crude naskh dared 1000(1591) from ihcviltageufDoriar in Dhaka- Bangladcjti National Museum, Dhak 
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sanj District (for text, see Appendix i. Bangladesh Nations 



grows from the custom of listing varieties of titles tor a 
ruler, which occasionally can occupy a large portion of 
what can be a very limited available space for the text. 
In an inscription (fig. 4) dated 640 (1242), Tughril, 
governor of Bengal, assumes eight titles, a modest num- 
ber compared to the forty-six royal titles ol Husain 



Shah. Although most of these titles refer to royal qual- 
ities, nobility, and power, some, such istidstr ibid Allah 
(helper of the slaves of Allah, Eg. 7), and asad al -Isl am 
wa~al-Muslim~m (lion of Islam and the Muslims, fig. 10), 
jaldl al-dunva wn-al-din (glory of earth and religion, fig. 
13), have obvious religions significance. A much rarer 
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A religious inscription in jaliihuluth,ilaici1 1 116(1 707).Thcfirs( lineof [he inscripiinn is ihcbasmala. the second line the tahlil and 
line records the daic. Bangladesh National Museum, Dhaka. 



tide is kashif asrdr al-Qur*dn (the rcvcalcr of the mystical 
secrets of ihe Qur'an) which appears as an attribute of 
Sultan Faih Shah in an inscription dated 889 (1484). Its 
use suggests that he was, or at least wanted his subjects 
to think he was, a keen Qur'anic scholar and thus their 
spiritual leader. 

The titles of the governors, administrative officers, 
and even the local feudal lords are no less grand. FirOZ 
r.itgin, who held a small fief on the northwestern fron- 
tier of Bengal, assumed the title, kkdn-i khdndn al-sharq 
ivft-al-sln (khan of all the khans of the East and China). 
which appears in an inscription dated 697 ( 1 297) in the 
district of Mongyr in the present state of Bihar. This 
title reflects the ambition of the Muslim rulers of Bengal 
lc> extend their frontier further toward the east, especial- 
ly into Tibet, a goal they never managed to fulfill, 
liakhtiar Khilji, the first Muslim conqueror of Bengal, 
for example, set out una campaign against Tibet almost 
immediately after his conquest of Bengal, but met with 
disaster in bailie and had to retreat with great losses 
(lig. 1). 



Though there were a number of titles popular among 
all the sultans, such as abu al-mu$affar (the victorious), 
there are others that are associated only with particular 
sultans, who often then become known by those titles 
rather than their given names. The undated inscription 
in fig. 8 records only royal titles. '•Ala* al-din ma dunya 
Shah Jahan. It can he ascribed either to the fifth Mughal 
emperor, known by his title Shah Jahan ■ — though 
never to my knowledge as ( .4/<j' al-din wa-al-dunya — or 
to Sultan Husain ShahorBengal (fig. 16), known by his 
title ( Ala* al-din though he is not known to have used 
ihe title Shah Jahan. Since the inscription is in a poetic 
Persian typical of the Mughals, it is more likeK the 
former. 

Among the data (hat can be extracted from this set of 
inscriptions !S the title used by the cupbearer — who 
was also the royal taster and a very an important per- 
sonage — at the royal court of Bengal. The title, shardb 
ddr ghayr mahalli (cupbearer outside the palace), appears 
Connected with the name of Malik Mansur in fig. 6. 
Another bit of information can be found in figure 20. 
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rription {probalik I'mm tin- Sulutiaii prrnid I id ilic ihuluth sty I 
hadith oflhc Fruphcl. Varendra Rcii-aroli Museum, Rajs 
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where the inscription lists the names of all four of the 
Righteous Caliphs; ihis is evidence for the Sunni lean- 
ings of the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb ( AIamgir, 
whose name is also mentioned in the text. 

Tin' inscription in fig. 9 records the building of a 
mosque/mad rasa by Khan Balka Khan (1229-30). Un- 
fortunately the inscription is broken, and the text is 
therefore incomplete. What exists of it, however, rrveals 
a high standard of Persian literary composition in poetic 
form. The mosque/mad rasa is still quite common in 
Bengal. Both the epigraphic and other historic sources 
suggest thai madrasas were founded in Bengal from the 
very beginning of the introduction of Islam into the 
area, based on the educational system known as dan-t ni- 
zam'i used in the madrasas ofPersia that was introduced 
by iheSeljuq vizier Nizam al-Mulk in the second half of 
the eleventh century and later on remodeled by Mulla 
Nizamuddin during the reign of Aurangzeb, Madrasas 
played an important role in the lslamization of Bengal 
and produced many of the Islamic scholars of the re- 
gion. 

Some of the inscriptions record endowments. The 
inscription in lig. 21 records an endowment of land to 
two different mosques (one a masjid, the other a jami') 
bv one Haji Bhagal Khan. In rural Bengal, the title haji 



is sometimes a sign, not just of one who had made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, but of someone with some status 
in society. Theoiher appellations of the donor are more 
bumble. He styles himself banda-i dnHj (weak servant) 
as called for by the religious context of the inscription. 
The hadith quoted is problematic: it docs not appear in 
any other known Islamic inscription or in any of the 
hadith collections. The text goes, '"One who breaks any 
edifice of Islam becomes an infidel. God effaces thou- 
sands and thousands of virtues and enters thousands 
and thousands of sins against him. God opens for him 
the door to hellfirc. Whomsoever protects this structure 
will receive his reward in both habitations." The more 
common phrase that would appear in such a context is 
■'The one who builds a mosque on this earth for Allah's 
sake. Allah will build a palace for him in the hereafter " 
(fig. 16). 

In the same inscription (lig. 21), there is also a gradu- 
al switch to Persian from Arabic. Heretofore religious 
texts; were alwavs written solely in Arabic, but after 
Humayun's return to Oclhi from Iran, Persian began to 
dominate every aspect of cultural life in India including 
epigraphy. The crude writing of this inscription also 
shows a decline in the earlier high standard of monu- 
mental calligraphy, a result of the political turmoil in 
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Bengal at this line I'hr pillar-like stone slab on whi-h 
this inscription is carved has inscriptions in Sanskrit 
written in an archaic Bengali script on its two other 
sides. This Sanskrit text records the establishment of a 
''Mahsid Mandira Dini," apparently a reference to the 
(WO mosques mentioned in the Arabic-Persian texts in 
this inscription. 

The other I wo dated inscriptions (figs }.'■-'. ':3) ::i Heji 
Bliagal Khan most likely belong to the mosques men- 
tioned in the previous inscription, tn both, Haji Bhagal 
Khan records the name of the Emperor Akbar, al- 
though the inscriptions are dated 1591, a time when 
Akbar's authority in this region was not yet Tully estab- 
lished. Both inscriptions were found in Daodkandi in 
the present Comilla district, not far from Sonargaon, 
the seat of ' Isa Khan, an Afghan chieftain who fiercely 
resisted Mughal expansion into Bengal. By 1591, Haji 
Bhagal Khan probably had the foresight to realize that 
Mughal rule in the region was inevitable and that he 
would be wise to express his allegiance to Akbar in his 
inscription. 

By the end of the century the Mughals had succeeded 
in establishing a firm administrative hold in Bengal, 
whether by force of arms or by a conciliatory approach, 
as with 'Isa Khan who was honored with the title mas- 
nad-i aH<i and was allowed to retain his fief, l.ala Raj- 
uial, whose name we find in a much later inscription, 
dated 11(12 (1691); lig. 24), was a treasurer for one of the 
descendents of Msa Khan during the reign of the 
Mughal emperor Aurangzeb. This was the age which 
can truly be called the golden age of Bengal, for it was a 
time of peace and stability during which its prosperity 
was reflected in the exquisitely beautiful calligraphy 
seen in figs. 24 and 25. I.ala Rajmal was not a local 
name; he may have been a Hindu immigrant from 
northern India. The appointment of a non-Muslim to a 
post as important as treasurer shows that religious tol- 
erance and harmony prevailed in the country even dur- 
ing the reign of Aurangzeb, who has been accused by 
sonic historians of being a religious fanatic. The in- 
scripiion in figure 24 also indicates that many among 
the Hindu elite developed a taste lor Persian, the olTicial 
court language, during the Mughal period, sometimes 
to such an extent that they chose it to perpetuate their 
memory through commemorative inscriptions. The dale 
of this inscription is recorded in a chronogram in the last 
line. Chronograms were popular in Bengal in the Mughal 
period and appear in many cpigraphical texts. 

The inscriptions of Bengal form a distinctive part of 
the Islamic cultural heritage of South Asia. Artists of 



the region successfully employed a variety of calligraph- 
ic styles unmatched elsewhere in the Islamic world in 
their architectural inscriptions. From the evidence of 
the inscriptions that are signed and indicate the callig- 
raphcrs' place of origin, it can be concluded that, in 
addition to local craftsmen, the inscriptions represent 
the work of calligraphers from Central Asia and Iran. 
This diversity of origin was another reason why the 
Styles used were so varied. This rich epigraphical legacy 
both opens up a new chapter in the study of architectu- 
ral calligraphy in Islamic culture and offers a mine of 
historical information pertaining to this part of the 
Islamic world. 

Binodpur Bazar, Rajshahi 
Bangladesh 
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SOME EXAMPLES OK KPIGRAPHIC AL 

TEXTS FROM MUSLIM BENGAL 



I. 7>.vl(fiK. 7) 



■% iiU Ja^i (Ji^Vl JuVLJl ^ J -i^_U ji] Ar*] ^fi] L . 
pip [Jl^je^liiiy jjalij UaJI JjU *iil jU^L 



rt l .ill, dji joi jl -jlkU, <&. Jl*; Jjl aU JlkLJI oU „. 



Cr->J 



Tram/a lion; This mosque was built in [he reign ofilu- suliati thecal, 
ihe just custodian of God's lands, ihc helper of God's servants, the 
succorer oftlw world ami religion, Abu al-Muzaffur Mahmud Shah, 
son <>( Husain Shah the sultan, may God [he exalted perpetuate his 
kingdom and sovereignty. The first builder of [this] bcnt-fiix-nt |edi- 
Roe] Malik, son of Ruslian Malik, in itir months of the voar 934 
[1528]. 



2.7i*<(Gg. 



jjS-U- jjl -fc_J Jl* lj ^ 

j^y* j?j -CLi olj jlj •£ Jib 

$40- <_: Lijj jjj .1U JlkL. 

J -4- J} u-) ** f ^ J- J** J 1 



>J*C4 
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Translation: In [Ik- beginning. 1 praise and think God, the One who in 
His [divine) wisdom has set this inn. At every moment someone is 
entering- into it, while someone rise is departing. For no onr has the 
capacity to slay Mire. As soon as someone becomes aware of the 
speedy passing of time, he soon realizes that (lie only provision [for 
this journey] is the good deed. Because of the justice ol Sultan 'Ala' 
al-din-wa al-dtmy» Shah Jahan, even ihe wolf would not approach 
the lamb. Because of his efforts, Islam grows every moment. Ry the 
mercy of (God] thejust this bridge is completed during his reign. 
May the good deeds of his benevolence perpetuate die one who boih 
day and night looks after ihe welfare both uf the chuscn and the 

common. 



3, ft* (fig. 9): 



(AIL- 
IB) 

(C) 

(A] L-: 



jU.l J*l oU jL CJ..5L-] 
*Sj+ jU- 1&, ijW- u ~\- 

uL*!j JM Oli[_,l c — » <T] 

jlj 'Sj.y jj.\j ill; »Jj j 

jj-l — • »u ol+»- jj l; iy 



Trapsltitiiin : In the leign <>i ihe emperor, the pusscssor ol faith. I recite 
[verses olj thanks lor Khan tialka Khan, the one who erected this 
edifice in sincerity in an act of benevolence and kindness, a place 
where scholarly problems a re solved through the purity ofils essence, 
even the smallest questions find an answer [here]. He built this 
mosque out of his secret generosity. May ihe [noble] naiiu-olK.li.ui be 
truly perpetuated so long as the word mosque exists on this earth. 
\Thii is the second tarlitit Islamic inscription discovered 1st far in Bmgat. It 
records the name of Khan Balka Khan, the rebel Khitji chieftain who ruled 
Bengal bctueen 626 and 628 (1229^30).] 

4. Zfctf(fig. II)): 

[ JJI J^-j x^ «!)[ VI -J' "i gajjl l >— j)l dJl _ , 

rfjliH Jtljll ,t*bii.y_fldi v iJiJ.I jyM ,<y£!i j^JI JJil JL. Li* 

x^jii jiV-Ji, iiJUyi j..\ ,.H f r*-Ni J-1 j;-dlj a,JI uj r *. 

iU ^"Jl jlkUl ^ji \p J JUI JJl flil JUaUl (-a-jBjll 

i ^y *fil iw JlkUl [^] jlU-JI .Li jjL, jiUil ^1 jjjl, Lull 

^Jfc I ^ -4>J *^vhT 



La JW -ill *^-J 1^j*-j iLj -j^jwj /j .Jj- 



-uJi V o. <JJi 



Tianslatiun: In the name of God. die most merciful and compassion- 
ate. There is no god but God alone, and Muhammad is His mess- 
enger This is the treasury of ihr king, the great, liie benevolent, the 
supported one, the victorious, the aided one. the holy warrior, the 
advance guard, the conqueror, the supporter oflhe state and ihe faith, 
ihe lion ol Islam and the Muslims, ihe father of kings and sultans. 



known for his great sacrifice for the imperial [sovereign]. May God 
perpetuate his prosperity. Ai ihe lime orihe Sultan's succession, the 
great, ihesticcoter of the world and the failh. the victorious Bahadur 
Shah, the sultan | son of the] sultan, may God preserve the laws of his 
kingdom and establish the legitimacy uf his kingdom. In ihe itionlhs if 
the year 722 [1322], a rightful construction for ihe sake of God ihe 
exalted, May God accept [it | from him. [Inscribed] by the hand of the 
humble servant Muhammad ibn Ahmad, may God forgive all. 



5. r«/(fig. 13): 

.uj^-Al jt\ *j-i. V JJl JI j^.\, &J- 1 Hi tfj fi iUi oUJi 
** Jl#j I**!*- 1 f^M'j-i l*J=rL_ tUJij^ J__, «_k *U' Jj.^1 Jli 
JJI J-_ jj*>-Vl ,__»i &•%? ,p!l LilSi Ijl lJU. J* U»jj jil j, 

.Li a** jiiH\ j,} jy_jJl, LjJI J">U- jJl JL.J J cij j»^ii iX* Jj 
*" A* 1 U 11 - 1 - i j'- jll J *"•' J" 1 -* "^ *-(^ 1 '-^ ti^'j ■^ ■'^ 'J UaL - 



Translalinn: God the exalted said: "And eslablish prayers at both ends 
of the day and at ihe approaches of the niglil. Indeed I hose deeds thai 
are good replace those thai are bad. This is advice to those who ure 
mindful. And be patient, Tor God will never let the good rewards of 
righleous people go to waste." The Prophet, ihe peace and blessing of 
God he upon him. said: "The besl places |on earth| are its mosques 
and the worst places are ils markel places." He [lit. 'ayn-mtm, an 
abbreviation for < Mti\hi nl-SaUmmtu wa-al-Salamv] also said, "Who- 
ever spends a dirham on a student, it will be as if he had spent a 
mountain of red [i.e., pure] gold in ihi- palli of God the Great." The 
mosque was bull I and completed in the lime oflhe amir, the august of 
the world and the failh. the victorious Muhammad Shah Sultan; may 
God perpetuate his kingdom. And ihe builder of this beoeficieni work 
is Malik, bean oflhe nation and the religion, a roval servant, special 
amir ofrfuin 1 siithra, may his lire be long. He began it on Sunday, the 
fifth day of Jumad al-Awwal in ihe year 835 [January 12, 1432]. 

6. 7m. (fig. 14): 

-11 IjfLij 1-L.b- l-b-l *l)l >• \je-X ■* ill Jj-L.ll lip JUJ *UI Jli 
ul~y LU. f ISU^Ij r Ijiisi US} (.IU!1 i— J Jp i^*Ul »J4 ^j 

JJI iLU- Jy-WI ^JitNl JlkLJI „lj -bwjM Jf f ^LJI <J* ifUlU 
Jirw JU- ijl *JlkL.j 4^1. aU JliiLJl oLi j-j:_^tll^l jjjjjlj Ua.ll 



Translation: God, die exalted, has said. "And verily the mosques 
belong !o God; so do nol call anyone with God." Praises and lhanks lo 
God. the One who is with shining proof ovet the splendid giftsand has 
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bestowed upon us the shari'a and the laws while blessing an ti wishing 
peace for Muhammad, the intercessor, peace lie on him The mosque 
was biiili in the name of the sultan, the greatest of all the greats, 
vicegerent of God over all created things, the august of the world and 
religion, the victorious Muhammad Shah the sultan; may God per- 
petuate his kingdom and sovereignty. [ Built by] I' I ugh Khan, the 
exalted, |son of] Dinar Khan; may God gram them peace in both 
worlds. Surveyor {ihiqdar) of affairs Nayk Muhammad. And it was 
copied on the tenth of Jumad al-Awwal or the year 830 [March 8. 
1127], 



7. T«* (fig. 15): 

L-l lH*WS"r- J JU; Aill ^, (?) j~_1i ^ ^ J-j -J* «W J-^^i Jl* 

uj-— >il«!.l al^Ay^'j^t?)^"*-)! Jlki-JI i&Mj 

[-Jlk]J_j *SJU *l!i -lU JikL. .Li 
L-2 t>* >-^' J \*-jy LSb»-. CjjJt*. j. J^. JieV' jU- jM~il li» ^j 

* [ljt 11 v* - ■>"] iV—a^ 4 i jl ^ - ,LA -' - i . |Lj j*^ 



[ ] 45**] in ihe reign of the Sultan of Sultans, the protector oflhc lands 
of [slam and the Muslims, the helper of the world and nfreligion, the 
victorious Mahmud Shah Sultan, may God uphold him with peace 
and protection. The great khan Lalif Khan buill ibis mausoleums 
may |GodJ protcci him from calamity and mishap. 



9. 7fetl(%. 19): 



jj-ZS~ C-A* a Li I a I K:-..ti 

jS\ .Li^Li ajI ,-^Lp- 
\'TV __ IT 

<U- j*Li j-J^l^- --^>- <^- 



Tmnsialwn: God the exalted! An expression came without premed- 
itation from heavenly inspiration. The resting place of die e mp er or of 
the seven climates. Jahangir. son of the emperor Akbar, |in (he| 12th 
regnal year of the accession ofjahangir, the year 1027 [16JH]. 



Translation: The Prophet, the pea 
him, said, "Whomsoever builds a 



and blessings of God be upon 



sqiv 



, God lit. 



ill build 



lor him seventy palaces in paradise [In the reign oil the sultan of 

sultans, the highness of the world and Of religion, the victorious 
Husain Shah Sultan, may Grwl perpetuate his kingdom and sover- 
eignty. The great khan Suhail, son of Hadrat Subhan, built this 
mosque, on the ninth day of the sacred month of Ramadan in the year 
912 from the Prophet's hijra [February 26. 1507]. 



8, 7V.<i(fig. ID): 
L-l *i -4M [»]l=r lilfi] J.W dll Jli, Ojll i&i ^~ii JT JU; JJI Jli 

ily Vr } Jj j jli y* j- JJ" JU; «jjl Jli j J ..Li : .....i'Vj JeU jjyili— ; 

,__ 2 O^L-L'j f^' «**»- aii ^J- Wfl ou^ ie.Ni Jt- 1 «^«)i tyj»« 
JilljL JI.Liiljbj^ j ; ^_^J,lj 1 ^yi4^ r .j^'Uilj.Ui^l M 



SsJ-1 *S» ,>• OLr^l) >>* dl 



06=3' Mj 



^.^UIJlkL-Jl-t^j .. 

jlLL. .Li j^** _^ll jjl a-jJIj LjjJI ^U .jvOJJj f ^-^ J* 1 ** 

^ *J_. oi*jJai jjio ^ uu- jj^jti tj» ^j i}\*i\s {/&> »ui *;u 



Translation: God the exalted said, "Every sold will taste death." God 
the exalted also said, "When their time comes, neither can ihcy delay 
ah hour nor will ihry advance it." God the exalted said, "All that is on 
the earth shall perish, and the only thing that will remain will be the 
appearance of your Creator, full uf hill jest \ and iiiLL^iuinimitv. 1 ' And 
our lord — I he greatest scholar, theteaehei of the imams, the demon- 
strator of the umma, the sun of the nation, the authority for Islam and 
the Muslims, beneficent to the Eaqurs and hewers, guide of the com- 
municants and the seekers of the right path— has departed from the 
house of extinction to the house of sustenance, on the 28th of Dhil- 
Hajja on Monday [October 25], And it took place in the year 863 



[lines missing] 
Q^J} &-* til J JU- 411 j, 

CjI**- »li c_i vjJ^yj' "- 1 

L»- ■— »-L* jlJs Jl^lc ^» 

fc- w>L# *Ut J- J« 

lA 



Translation: [lines missingl Ciod the exalted makes for him se\ r entv 
palaces in paradise. In the reign of the Gaiiph of the Age, Shah 
Aurangzcb. (he king Of the world. With the kindness oflhc Prophet, 
the blessings for both of the worlds, with the manifestation of Islam, 
this enlightenment occurred. Abu Bakr Siddiij. the companion of the 
jewel, the lord of justice. 'Umar the just. And also 'Uthman [son of] 
'Affan, the modest and bashful. 'Ali, may God bless him, the munifi- 
cent. On this day in the lfith regnal year. The ivriler is Shaikh Khatib 
Ghand. 






AN EHGRAFHICAL JOURNEY TO AN EASTERN ISLAMIC LAND 



7ta<fig.2l); 



\2. Text (fig. 22): 



JU; Ji Jli 



L-9 

L-1Q 



i /_ r ^i- *L. jjS jjjjl ^^ ^ Jijli J* yjj JjijJ 

' ' wJ-1 



J till 



CUJ? L, jrW 









Translation; O the Opener! God the exalted said. "Whomsoever ac- 
complishes a good deed will be rewarded ten times over, and whom- 
soever does an evil deed will be recompensed .n< .ulImii; nj lu^ >-\ il. 

ThcProphct, peaceand the blcssingsofCod be upon him. said, "One 
who break* any edifice of Islam becomes an infidel. God elFaces 
thousands and thousands of his virtues and enters thousand; and 
thousands of sins against him. God opens lor him the door to hell fire. 
Whomsoever protects this structure will receive his reward in hoth 
habitation*." This statement is from the saying of the Prophet about 
hoth dwellings. Nawab Muhsenuddin. the faqir. whose shade was 
brief. It was for the love of God that Muhammad Hammad inscribed 
it. It was built to help the imam and to [provide] sustenance to 
whomsoever wishes to be so. O God be merciful in both worlds. The 
humble servant Haji Bhagal Khan. 

This faqir has endowrd for the sake of God and in the path of God the 
exalted and ror the sake oi Coil one thousand bigha [1 bigha = ] ,600 sq . 
yds] toward the maintenance or two mosques, five hundred bigha for 
the masjid, and five hundred bigha for the congregational mosque at 
the same time. 



**-jli j^}\ *l!l —i L-2 
Ov^ll j^j ^J £± } *ill ^ ^ l_3 



(S ji,[i] > y jl w-j) by y J~ f*-j 



jS\ jjJJI [J] 5 
KAjgAi CI. 






Translation: There is no god but God alone and Muhammad is His 
messenger. In the name of God, the most compassionate and merci- 
ful. Sustenance is from God and victory is nearing, so convey to the 
believri s the happy news. 



The augustness of the religii, 
rious. [Verse:] O God, the 



Akbar [the] emperor, [the] victo- 
Ithy and rich/lie merciful in the 
comingday. A mosque for the fivedaily prayers/Among the construc- 
tions of Haji Bha B al Khan. Dated 10 Rabi < al-Awwal in the year 1000 
[December 26, 1591], 



13. 7«((fig.23): 

■cSi- "JJi au- eLi j^vjii j^jJjI J^»- oij; -j-i "ji"^. 1 



Jj-j^ ^ fli»- 



ibOUL-^/l 



*>J! Uf* 



jJ XL JL. i_ \ • • • 



'/» 



Translation: There is no god but God alone and Muhammad is His 
messenger. Sustenance is fiom God and victory is nearing; so convey 
to the brhevers the happy news. The Prophet, the peace and blessings 
of God be upon him. said. "For whoever builds a mosque God will 
build for him a house in paradise." It was built in the time of the 
augustness of religion Akbar, [the] emperor, may God perpetuate his 
kingdom. 

A worthless hegger in both worlds, A humble servant Haji Bhagal 
Khan. [Whoever] docs [any damage] to this mosque will makr a 
place [for htm] in hell. I The [the usurper] he Muslim, then it will be as 
if he lakes prohibited food. If he be a Hindu, then it will be as if he 
cats the flesh of the cow. And anyone who looks after this building, hi; 
position will be exalted. In the year 1000 [it] was erected. 
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14. Text (fig. 24): 



J^-l, W JLiiSlI J-W 



obi^i^ 



1 ^ if l£ J 



Translation: Lala Rajmal, the mine uf virtues, who constructed the 
road for the sake or God for [his OWtl] salvation, last night an angelic 
vision inspired [me] to tell its chronogram, "The bridge to heaven is a 
fountain for the water of life [1102]." 
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